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offensive in Flanders, and to bring his troops south to enable him to
extricate himself from the Marne and get to safety behind the Vesle.
By the end of July the initiative had definitely passed to the Allies.
Whatever criticism may have been passed on the Governments,
either French or British, during the previous months, both rose
splendidly to the occasion at this dangerous time. Clemenceau in
France and Lloyd George in England were now seen at their best.
Both were convinced that they were great strategists and both had
made themselves a terror to their respective generals, but they were
in fact incomparable leaders of the civilian hosts on whose support
and energy the fighting soldiers relied. In the blackest of the March
days there was no whisper of defeat among British Ministers or the
British people. If the worst happened and the Channel ports were
lost, they were ready to fight on with their American Allies, relying
on their fleet, organizing new ways of feeding the great centres of
population, bringing every man who could, handle a rifle to the
defence of the country. Schemes were laid for the worst while every
possible measure was taken to make good the losses and retrieve the
situation in France and Flanders. Easterners and "Westerners were at
last of one mind. The General Reserve which had been kept at
home was dispatched at all speed to the front; troops were recalled
from Palestine and other Eastern fronts. Before the end of July the
British divisions broken up before the March offensive had been
reconstituted and American troops were arriving at the rate of 300,000
a month and being pushed into the fighting line. Pershing, their
commander, had, with great magnanimity, placed himself at the
disposal of the unified Allies and permitted them to be used wherever
the need was greatest. All this was a sentence of doom to the Germans
who saw their reserves dwindling with no hope of making them good,
whereas their enemy had behind him an inexhaustible untapped
reservoir of man-power and resources.
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But below the surface the old mistrust of Haig and the British
generals still lingered in the minds of Prime Minister and War Council.
Wilson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, advised them that it
would be unwise to attempt to gain a decisive victory before 1920,
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